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Segrtgatlon is a sufficiently conplex concept that general izatiorifi 
about trends or levels of segregation are seldom useful unless undergird^ 
with knowledge of %^t was Measured and how. A review of the literature on 
residential segregation leads to a aore subtle understanding of the several 
aspects of segregation and how they can influence the es^rience of 
different groups in different ways. 

It is clear that blacks renin the nost segregated group in American 
citieSf deq>ite the aore recent arrival of hispanic and Asian groupB. By 
one aeasure— the index of dissiailarity with respect to whites— blacks are 
1.6 tiam aore segregated than hispanics, and twice as segregated as 
Asians. Race, and specifically black race, is a far stronger correlate of 
residential segregation than cultural or ethnic differences. Hispanics and 
Asians, by contrast, appear no aore segregated than earlier European 
ivdgrant groups, and there are hopeful signs that cities will serve their 
traditional function in assiailating these groups into the larger society. 
The relative severity and intractibility of black-white segregation, 
however, becones aore clearly dysfunctional, conspiring to deny the access 
of soae central city blacks to aainstreaa society, and nanifest by some 
accounts in a growing underclass. 

The segregation of blacks showed little ioprovanent and even worsened 
by some arasures during the 1960s, despite heightened awareness and 
activity on the civil rights front. Substantial inproveaents in the 1970s 
offset this deterioration and left the nation's cities marginally less 



••gcegatad in 1980 than they wsre in 1960. Researchers express conflicting 
opinions on the infortance o£ black suburbanization in reducing measurable 
segregation. 

In general, large, slaw-growing cities with large existing minority 
pofulations exhibit the most segregated residential patterns, ohe North 
Central region of the country consistently shows the highest levels of 
segre^tion aiad the least encouraging trends of inprovement. 

Lessons from existing research should be applied to the general 
outline of an iaproved segregation study of 1990 Census data. Since 
individual measures of segregation are most meaningful when related to 
others, such a study should be more aabitious and broad than those done 
previously, facilitating valid comparisons between groups, years, types of 
ci^, and regions. Moreover, several measures of segregation are necessary 
to capture the several faces of segregation. Finally, there is aaple room 
for the exploration of new techniques in both the description of 
segregation and the xmderstanding of the spatial and demographic processes 
behind dianges in segregation. 



Introduction 

Residontlal segregation is at once an dbvious and an obscure fact of 
life in Aaerican cities: obvious because we can not help but recognize its 
prasence daily, yet obscure because it eludes fully Maningful and 
effective quanUtative Measure, ihere is a voluodnous literature on the 
subject, emrging traditionally fro« sociology, but increasingly also from 
econoidcs, geography, and public policy. This review will skirt issues of 
housing di8criid.nation and other causes of segregation in order to 
concentrate on the fact of residential segregation and its aeasurenent. 
Emphasis %rtll be on iriiat is known about different aspects of segregation 
and how the severity of ae&surable segregation varies across tine, ainority 
group, region, and city type. In order to get beyond the most general 
statSMnts about segregation, a preli«inary discussion of the technical 
aspects of oeasuring segregation aids not only in understanding the 
literature but also in enhancing and building further specification of the 
concept of segregation. 

1.0 Dlscussioa of aeaaures 

There are essentially three measures of residential segregation in 
usff. The most widespread, the index of dissimilarity (often referred to 
•iwfly as D), misrasures the "evenness of distribution of races across 
neigfiborhoods" (Steams and Logan 1986). D measures the dissimilarity 
between two groups and varies from 0 to 1. in the absence of segregation 
(D-0), every subarea of a metropolitan area would contain the same racial 
«lx as the metropolitan area as a whole, in a city whose population was 
ten percent black, for example, each census tract would have a population 



that KM also ten percent black and the groups would be conpletdly evenly 
distributed, with complete segregation (O-l), every subarea Mtoald be 
either all black or all ><hite. Ihe fonnula for the index of dissimilarity 
is; 

D - 0.5 ^\(bi/B) - (Wi/W)| 
%ihere b^ and are the nunber of blacks and whites respectively in the i^h 
neighborhood, and B and W are the nuoter of blacks and whites in the 
■etropolitan area as a whole, aark (1986) points out that the index of 
dissiailarity aay also be thought of as "the ninioum proportion of blacks 
(or iMLten) irtio would have to diange their sub-area of residmce to obtain 
an even distribution of that race across all sub-areas of the city." 

Miile the index of dissiadlarity does describe the evenness of 
distribution, or alternately the equality of access, of different groups 
across different neighborhoods, it says nothing about the social experience 
of the groups involved. As long as the distributions were coni>arably even, 
D would renain unchanged regardless of whether a city was 0.5% black or 50% 
black; but the experiences— the amount of inter-racial contact or 
isolation— of residents of these two cities would clear^ ' differ in 
significant ways. For this reason, the probability of interaction or 
exposure index (p*) is an inportant, coapleioentary measure of a different 
aspect of segregation involving the amount of intergroup exposure within 
neighborhoods. 

Operationally, the probability of interacUon (0 < p* < 1) is 
determined by the racial composition of one's neighborhood. Schnare (1977) 
supplies the useful insight that "black exposure to whites tp*(bw)] is the 
proportion white in the average black's neighborhood; and white exposure to 
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blacks (p*(iA))], the proportion of blacks in th« average white's 
nttighborhood." Obviously, neighborhood exposure and cooposition are 
strongly influenced fay the racial cooposition of the city as a whole, and 
p* is thus fairly highly correlated with the city's proportion black. The 
probability of interaction of blacks with whites is the oore connonly used 
Measure and my be calculated as follows: 

p*(bw) - (1/B) ^ bi(Wi/ti) 
where t^ is the total population of neighborhood i. 

It helps to note that in the absence of segregation (D-0), p*(bw) 
would be the saae as the proportion white in the total population, and 
p*(%*) would be the sans as the proportion black in the total population. 
that is to say that the proportion white in the average black's 
neighborhood woiild be identical to the propoition white in the city as a 
whole, and the proportion black in the average white's neighborhood would 
be the proportion black in the city as a whole. While the values that p* 
can take on in a city are limited but not wholly explained by the 
proportion black in that city and by D, the probability of interaction does 
Measure an aspect of segregation distinct from the dissimilarity index and 
a strong case can be made for measuring both (Lieberson 1980; Lieberson and 
Carter 1982a). 

Clearly p* is a useful measure of the amount of (or potentijsl for) 
intergroup interaction that actually exists in a city, it is a descriptive 
and absolute measure, %diich incorporates the overall racial conpositimi of 
the city in determining the probability of interaction, it would be 
ii^ossible to have a high p*(wb), for example, in a city with very few 
blacks, even absent segregation, ror this reason it is useful to also have 
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a r«l«tive MMure of the probability of interaction given the city's 
overall racial coa^position. This permits noi;native evalwitions and 
ccnparisons of different cities, ihough often derived in different ways^ 
the correlation ratio (eta^) is such a relative measure, gauging how much 
the actual p* value for a city differs from its best case (or expected) 
value in the absence of segregation. Thus, for two racial groups, 

eta2 - tPw - P*(bv)l/P^ 
and 

eta2 - tPb - p*(wb)]/Pb 
Viewed differenUy, the correlation ratio—and its twins, McKinney and 
Schnare's (1986) relative exposure index. Bell's (1954) "revised index of 
segregation," Zoioth'S (1976) "segregation index," and Coleman's "r" 
measure of segregation (Coleman et al., 1975)— is a variance based measure 
of the difference in the racial composition of a city's neig^iborhoods 
(Steams and Logan 1986). if t^ and are the population and the 
percentage black in the i^h neighborhood, and T, q, and p stand for the 
total population, overall percentage black, and the overall percentage 
white in the larger area, then 

•ta2 - Xtigii - g 
ilpq P 

In fact, eta2 is but one of several adjxjsted measures put forward by 
different scholars. Winship (1977) advocates an adjusted index of 
dissimilarity that compares actual segregation with random segregation 
rather than with the complete and artificial absence of segregation. He 
points out that "a residential housing pattern is random if households 
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choose th«ir place of residence without regard to the racial composition o£ 

the neighborhood. . . .Only if people chose to live in neighborhoods that were 

completely disegregated, would we have a situation in which there was 

complete desegregation in the city as a whole." Interestingly, the degree 

of random segregation expected, and thus the adjusted D, would vary with 

the racial composition of the city. ncKinney and Schnare (1986) propose an 

adjusted exposure rate that compares actual exposure to that which would 

occur "if blacks and whites were distributed across different neighborhoods 

according to their ability to pay for housing." 

Logan and Schneider (1984) and Steams and Logan (1986) among others 

have conducted tests of the various measures to determine their behavior in 

simplified, model cities undergoing simulated changes in residential 

patterns. Each measure is sensitive not only to a different aspect of vtot 

we understand as segregation but also to a different type of change in 

patterns of residential segregation— D to invasion, for example, and eta^ 

to succession (see Steams and Logan 1986). It is easy to simulate changes 

in %4iich one measure of segregation remains unchanged while another 

steadily increases or decreases, where omasures are moving in qpposite 

directions, or even where a single, steady trend in the residential pattern 

produces first a rise and then a fall in nne of the measures of 

segregation. And in fact, in studies of actual cities over time, 

correlations between the different measures are far from perfect: Steams 

and Logan (ibid.) report that 

(t]he correlation between change in D and change in eta^ is .^4, 
reflecting the fact that although these two dimensions often change 
in the same direction, they are certainly not substitutable for one 
another. On the other hand, change in eta^ and change in p*(bw) 
are virtually identical with a correlation of -.99. Change in 
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p*(i*)) , by contrast, it wov highly correlated with chanqe in the 
proportion of blacks (r-.64) than in eta2 {r— .43). One 
consequencs is that changes in the two p* tneasures are barelv 
correlated (r— .27).... ' 

Scale o£ analysis is a crucial consideration. The size and nuniier of 
sub-areas used in the above Measures influence the degree of segregation 
revealed, in the extrem eranple of one sub-area (the whole city), there 
would of course be no segregation, since the conposition of the subarea 
would be the sane as that of the whole area, and the probability of 
inteiaction the sane as the percentage adnority in the whole city. By 
contrast, the snaller the sub-area, the higher the level of segregation 
neasured since any racial concentrations are discerned in progressively 
finer detail rather than being averaged out. Moreover, in addition to 
showing different lefvels of segregation, studies of the sane region or 
group of regions vihich use different scales of sub-ar .as often show 
different; tcvidB in segregation (see Hannond and McCullagh 1978). Thus, 
studies that use block statistics can not be compared to studies that those 
that use census tract data, which in turn can not be coa|>ared to those that 
define sub-areas as political jurisdictions. And conclusions about trends 
■ust be couched in terms of the scale at which they are occurring. 

Aside from characteristics of the measures themselves, a reading of 
the literature suggests that three other factors require attention when 
attempting to compare studies of segregation. First, most authors sinply 
average SMSAs together to obtain aggregate figures, but some calculate 
averages weighted by the population of the SMSA to better reflect the 
experience of the average person. Second, the number of SMSAs included in 
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• studbr it laporUnt. Studlas of a handful or a Lnj dozen SMSAs typically 
consist of. tht nation's largast citiss* which have tended to sho«# both 
different levels and trends in segregation than widiuM-sised anei 
•Mli;ir SKSAs ^ch would be included in studies which look at a large 
DuriMr of 8HSAS. Even studies which include all SHSAs extant in two giver, 
years are subject to skewed resulU due to the differential scoies of the 
saall, growing cities which becsM SMSAs during the study period (see Van 
VWr/, Roof, and Wilcox 1977). And third, the definitions of minority 
gcoups wst be "Mutually exclusive and intercensally coafMrable" (Nassey 
and Oent'an, 1967). CoMon pitfalls i^iclude failing to heed the crucial 
significance of the distinctions between blacks and non-whites, between 
iMtes and non-hispanic whites (Anglos), and between the various 
definitions of hispanics that the census and others have esployed over 
recent decades. Rather than sioply noting differences in definition, 
researchers should conscientiously refrain from proclaining trends or 
■aklng comparisons when the definitional wildcard is capable of producing 
differences several tiMS the size of those which nay occur over a decade 
or between cities. 

Clearly, segregation is not a sinple concept and is even more 
difficult to describe ■eaningfulli' <#ith statistical Measures. Moreovec, as 
dark (1966) points out, "[tlhs increasingly tri-ethnic (and in soma 
cities, sulti-ethnic) structure of metropolitan areas coi^icates our 
interpretation of these indices. ..." Each aeasv^re of segregation in use is 
very sensitive, but tends to be sensitive to sosm ti.inge that are 
peripheral to a concern with segregation and insensitive to others that are 
at the core of interest. Thus, in adiJition to relying on the researcher's 
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caraful inttcpreUtion of his or hor results, readers would do well to pay 
close attsntion to a study's nsthods, the demographic context, what each 
Masure actually Masures, and ultiaately to i4iat the study's results do 
and do not ivply About changing patterns of segregation. TtM 
■ultifariousness of the concept of segregation and our thirst for knowledge 
about its existence in Aaerican cities accounts for the volune of 
literature on the topic. But unfortunately, the literature does not build 
en itself effectlvely-^t€ause of aethodological differences and changing 
data— and what reaains is a large rmtxt of discrete pieces of research. 
Study by study, Moreover, what is discovered is often less than what is 
claioMd discovered, and a survey of what is known about residential 
segregation in U.S. cities requires a careful gleaning from the literature. 

2.0 Absoluto levels of segregation and group comparisons 

The high degree of segregation of black residences from those of 
whites is anply documented by metropolitan indices of dissimilarity in the 
0.65-0.85 range fo; census tract studies (van valey et al 1977; Clark 1986; 
Massey 1979; Nassey and Denton 1987; Langberg and Parley 1985; Steams and 
Logan 1986). Pew cities, in fact, can boast indices less than 0.6. 
Rispanicis u decidedly less segregated from non-hispanic whites than are 
blacks, with D typically in the 0.35-0.55 range in cosftarable studies 
(Nassey and Denton 1987; Langberg and Parley 1985; Massey 1979). Indices 
of dissimilarity for Asian residences range from 0.25-0.45, overlapping 
considerably with those for hispanics but averaging somewhat less 
(Noolbright and Hartmann 1988; Langberg and Parley 1985; Massey and Denton 
1987) . 
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Hm probabilitits of interaction tetween groups d«scribe segregation 
in an equally draaatic i«y. in 1980, the average black lived in a census 
tract that was 38% non-hispanic ^te. MeanMhile, the average non-hlspanic 
white lived in a census tract that nmn 5% black (Nassey and Denton 1987; 
see also McKinney and Schnare 1986) . For hispanics, the corresponding 
exposure indices with non-hispanic whites were 64% and 8%, and for Asians 
74% and 2% (Nassey and Denton 1987). aearly, seme of the differences in 
exposure are due to the differing sixes of these three minority populations 
in the U.S., but no author has caa|>ared relative exposure indices for these 
groups. Significantly, by any measure, both hispanics and asians are more 
segregated from blacks than from other whites. 

McKinney and Schnare (198C) disaggregates the exposure data for blacks 
somewhat to present a dramatic and useful display of metropolitan racial 
segregation (Table 1). ihat thirty-one percent of blacks live in census 
tracU that are more than 90% black, and 57% of whites live in census 
tracts that are less than one percent black is a clear and dramatic 
statement of the segregated state of netrqpolitan areas in the U.S. today. 



ABLB 1 

OISlSIBUnGN GT HHWiWjnS BY PERCENT BLACK IN HMCT: 1980 



Percent Black 
In Tract 
< 1 
1-4 
5-19 
20-49 
50-89 
90+ 
Total 



Percent of Blacks 
Residing In Tracts 
1.8 
3.3 
11.6 
21.0 
31.3 
31.0 
100.0 



Percent of Whites 
Residing in Tracts 
57.2 
17.1 
16.9 
6.8 
1.8 
0.2 
100.0 



Source: McKinney tad Schnare 1986, Table 2. 



There is consensus that race— and specifically black race— is more of 
a factor in segregation than culture or ethnicity. Historically, innigrant 
nationalities or cultures have renained together (or been segregated) in 
identifiable urban neighborhoods until such tins as their socioeconomic 
status iiprovee end they are assimilated into mainstream American society. 
And indeed, several authors find that present levels of residential 
segregation for hispanics and Asians are comparable to those experienced by 
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mwly arrived European imlgrant groups in the late nineteenth and early 

twentieth cmtury (sea Hasaey 1981; nasMy and Denton 1987; ftoolbri^^t and 

Hartaann 1988). Blacks, on the other hand, have bean in the U.S. longer on 

avarage than Asians, hi^panics, and ^tas and hava a lower percent foreign 

bom than any of these grouqps (Noolbri^t and Hartnann 1988). Yet 

assiailation has not %iorkad for then, and they renain fay far the nost 

segregated groi'ip in Aaerican sociaty. 

In fact, disaggregated data on hispanic segregation provides an 

Interasting window into the race vs. culture question, sinca a fracticm of 

hiqpanlcs are also black. Hassey and nullan (1985) conclude: 

In q^ite of cimmmi languaga, culture, and religion-~in short, a 
coaann 'ethnicity'-— white and black Hi^Muilcs are highly 
segregated f ro« each other and display completely opposite 
residential patterns «d.th rei^ect to non-^qpanic blacks and 
whites. Black Hispanics are, on average, nearly twice as 
segregated froa Anglos as are iMta Hiipanics. Indeed, they are 
■ore segregated f roa Anglos than f roa blacks in avery city, 
whereas iMLte Hiq;>anics ara, with one excaptlon (New York], 
alwajrs aore segregated fron blacks than f roa Anglos. 

Goldstein and ?tiita (1985) and Massey and Denton (1987) draw siailar 

conclxisions. Bowaver, it is only an iafdicit assunption that black and 

white hispanics share a coaaon culture in their countrias of origin, for 

substantial segregation and discriaination by race are knoMn to exist in 

■any Latin Anerican countries. A nore conplete interpratation is that race 

and culture are intertwined, sudi that color barriers, both in the U.S. and 

abroad, have fostered and perpetuated the coexistence of substantially 

saparate cultures within the saae society. 



Sevaral studies have separated out ■ore specific (usually national) 
groups to see how their residential segregation rates differ. An overview 
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o£ this research (Laa 1966; Massey 1981; Hbolbright and Hartmann 1988; 
Langbecg and ftirley 1985; tthite 1986) persits a crude ranking of minority 
groups by degree of segregation froa white Anglo Aasricans. Fron most 
segregated to least, this ranking is as follows: 



HISPANICS - 



BLACKS 

I Black hispanic 

Puerto Rican 
Cuban 
Mexican 

Vietnamese / SE Asian 

ASIANS -j Chinese, Filipino, Korean, Indian 

Japanese 



f 



3.0 Segregation over time 

Hie residential segregation of blacks diminished slightly between 1960 
and 1980. However, the 1960s was a decade of actual deterioration in 
residential segregation, despite the proednence of action on the civil 
rights front. Subs; itial improvements in the 1970s offset this 
deterioration and left the nation's cities marginally less segregated in 
1980 than they were in 1960. All in all, both the trend of the 1970s and 
other indicators lend reason for optimism that residential segregation will 
have continued to decline during the 1980s, but data to verify this 
hypothesis will not be forthcoming until the early 1990s. 
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CHANGING MEASURES OF SEGREGATION 

FOR BLACKS: 1960 - 1980 
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Figure 1 pr«s«nts changes in two asasures of segregation for blacks 

froa 1960 to 1980. \3pimtd slopes signify increased segregation (the 1960s) 

and dowMacd slopes diMnished segregaUon (the 1970s). Whereas the index 

of dissiidlarity changed litUe between 1960 and 1970, segregation as 

■eaisured by eta^ rose substantially. Between 1970 and 1980, both measures 

declined. The p*(faw) aeasure is not shown since it correlates very 

closely, though inversely, with eta^ and since its inclusion would confuse 

the visual ii^act of the graph. The exposure of whites to blacks, p*(wb), 

rose during both the 1960s and the 19708, aost likely reflecting the 

growing black Metropolitan population and the areal expansion of mixed 

neighborhoods ^re interaction occurs (see Sduiare 1978; HcKinney and 

Sdmare 1986). That iM.te exposure to blacks could increase at the same 

time that black exposure to ^tes decreases illustrates how the 

asq^trical quality of the p* index captures two different sides of 

segregation. Lieberson and Carter (1982a) coonent that 

[tihe assysnetrical quality of the p* indexes allows us to 
understand how the same process, residential isolation, may appear 
radicidly different to the groups involved, because, in fact, the 
situation and the trends are different. .. .under such circumstances, 
each group will generate totally different conclusions, each being 
correct but simply not applicable to the events experienced by the 
other group. 

In fact, the trends in individual SKSAs show considerably more 
complexity than average measures reveal. Whatever trend a study revejds, 
typically one third or more of the cities studied will exhibit th;» opposite 
trend. And a substantial number of cities will usually exhibit divergent 
trends on the different measures. Steams and Logan's (1986) findings tor 
.8NSM in the 1960s illustrate: -In the majority of cases, D went down (37 
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vermis 23 up), in the majority of cases, eta^ went up (41 versus 23 down). 
In 12 cases, D went down but eta^ went up. In 2 cases, D went up but eta^ 
^mnt dowi." Thus, as always, it is unwise to draw city^specific 
conclusions fron general trends. A subsequent section will address what 
can be learned about segregation by disaggregating the data for different 
rsgions of the country and different types of cities. 

No good study exisU of changes in hispanic residential segregation 
between 1960 and 1970. Woolbright and Bartnnn (1988) conclude that 
"segregation has been decreasing significantly for whites and hispanics 
between 1960 and 1980," but their study includes only seven cities, five of 
iMch are in the southwest, and changes in the way hispanics were 
identified introduce a significant unknown. Hassey and Denton (1987) study 
60 SHSAs from 1970 to 1980, but recognize that they are also han^wred by 
census changes in the hispanic definition. They find little change in the 
index of dissimilarity for hispanics (from 0.44 to 0.43), but a significant 
rise in eta^ (indicated by a fall in p*(hw) from 0.71 to 0.64). ih«ir 
finding— that the cities with the largest and fastest growing hispanic 
populations are also those with the greatest increases in spatial 
dissimilarity-may suggest that segregation indices are responding more to 
dramatic demographic growth than to shifUng patterns of residential 
segregation, it also suggests that weighting each SMSA by the size of its 
hispanic population would show that the average hispanic was living in a 
sore segregated environment in 1980 than he was in 1970. 

Lam's (1986) study of Chinese and Japanese American residents in 
suburban lunicipalities in the 1960s found decreasing indices of 
dissimilarity for Chinese and Japanese Americans in the 1960s. During the 
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1970s, S9 of the 60 SMSAs in the census tract study by Nassey and Denton 
(1987) also exhibited declines. The authors explain: 

Asians also experienced substantial imigraticn and rapid 
population growth over the past decade. In the vast najority of 
SMSAs, the Asian population at least doubled, and in sane cases it 

tripled or quadrupled But with a few excepUons... there was no 

recognisable Asian enclave upon which to build. Entering the urban 
•nvicouMnt, Asians probably sought residences near one another, 
but there were few Asian neighborhoods in existence, so Asian 
growth typically mtailed entry into Anglo neighborhoods. 

...If Asian nigration continues, however, this level will most 
likely increase as Asian enclaves emerge and become poles of 
attraction for new iaaigrants (ibid.). 

4.0 Begional differences and trends 

Dissaggregating national trends by region sheds light on differential 
patterns of segregation in U.S. cities. Table 2 presents the four. U.S. 
Census regions ranked by D, p*(bw), and eta^ for blacks in 1980 and by 
trends in those three measures over the most recent decade. Ordinal data 
is used in this review to facilitate the creation of a coaoprehensible 
picture of residential segregation from different measures and research 
methodologies. 

TlM clearest finding to emerge is that the metropolitan areas of the 
North Central region are the most segregated in the country. The North 
central also shows the least encouraging trends. Data in fact show that 
the North Central region was also the most segregated in both 1960 and 1970 
(Schnare 1977; McKinney and Schnare 1986; van Vialey et al 1977). while the 
West and Northeast have the highest interaction probabilities, the west has 
a less laudatory (but in>roving) eta^, and the Northeast a high (and 
relatively stagnant) index of dissimilarity. The South remains 
inconspicuously in the middle ranks of Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 



BBST 

(least Mgregated, 
best trends) 



- > w 0 R S T 
(nost segregated, 
worst trends) 



Source 



" 1980 


W 


S 


NE 


NC 


LEVEL 1980 


W 


MB 


S 


NC 


1980 
eta^ 


NE 


W 


S 


NC 










"^580 


NE 


S 


w 


NC 


D 

" 1970-80 


W(-) 


S(-) 


NC(-) 


NE(-) 


p*(bir) 

TBBD 1970-80 


W 


s 


NC 


NE(-) 


1970-80 


NE 


w 


8 


NC 










~T970-80 


W(-) 


NE(-) 


S(-) 


NC(-) 



Massey & Denton 

Hassey & Denton 
McKinney & Schnare 

HcKinney & Schnare 



Nassey & Denton 

Hassey & Denton 
HcKinney & Schnare 

HcKinney & Schnare 



Note: (-) denotes a downward trend. 



For hispanics and Asians, the North Central is also the home of the 
witBt (nost segregated) exposure indices [p*(hw) and p*(aw)], followed by 
the Northeast, South, and west. The Northeast is most segregated on the 
basis of the index of dissimilarity, followed by the North Central, west, 
and South. For further data on regional variations of hispanic and Asian 
residential segregation, the reader is referred to Hassey and Denton 
(1987). 

5.0 Other variables 

Levels and trends of residential segregation also vary (though not 
alwsys syttSMiUcally) along other SMSAs stratifiers. In general, the 
highest indices of dissiadlarity and the lowest probalities of in^eraction 
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o£ blacks vith whites occur in SNSAs with the largest populations, the 
slowest rates of population growth, and the largest Minority populations. 
Trends towards i^provenent in segregation statistics are strongest in SMSAs 
with rapid population growth or saall existing sdnority populations (see 
Massey and Denton 1987; van valey et al 1977). These findings are 
consistent with the levels end trends in segregation by region discussed 
above. 

McKinney and Schnare (1986) discover draaatic differences in p* and 
eta2 oeasures between low, middle, and high income neighborhoods. (See 
Table 3.) 



Table 3: 1980 Measures of Segregation by Neighborhood IVpe 

Low IncoBie Middle Income High Income 

0-24 0.47 0.72 

0.15 0.06 0.03 

0.53 0.37 0.20 

Note: Income groups defined by SKSk terciles. 
Source: McKinney and Schnare (1986) Tables 4, 5, and 6. 

6.0 Bow does change in segregaUon occur? 

Since the measures of segi:egation gauge the relative distribution of 
households, declines or increases in segregation are due to change in the 
distribution of households. This change can take many forms: minority or 
■ajority household formation; the interjection of a second minority group; 
noveiwit of minority or majority households; movement within SMSAs; 
■ovement across SH8A boundaries; movement between SMSAs. Ttie why of such 
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aovMttnts it a Mparate question yet, involving consideration of reduced 
barriers to aoveamit, higher incones, denographlc and Migratory trends, 
etc. 

The aeasures of segregation theoselves reveal little about how or why 
any changes took place. And in fact, there is litUe agreement as yet as 
to how change in segregation has actually occurred. Studies that have 
VKitured esqplanations generally draw inferences frosi segregation statistics 
for SHSAs or neighborhoods stratified along one or nore variables. But 
i^reas these do show correlated characteristics, the how and why are still 
largely speculative. 

Particularly controversial is the integrfitional role of black 
suburbanization (see Clark 1986). On the face of it, acvenent of blacks 
f roa a sore black central city to a substantially less black suburban ring 
wiuld reduce segregation. But scale of analysis is again critical: the 
■oveawit clearly influences biaodal segregation statistics such as Hassey's 
(1979) index of urban concentration (see also Turner and Page 1987; Grier 
and Grier 1988; Nelson 1979), but does not necessarily appear in 
segregation neasured by smaller areas sudi as census tract. At issue is 
the extent to %Aiidi blacks ^ move to the suburbs simply "spill over" from 
the central cities and remain in largely black suburban neighborhoods (Rose 
1976; Lake 1981; Grier and Grier 1988), as opposed to dispersing into— and 
thus integrating— predosdnanUy white suburban neighborhoods (Qay 1979; 
Spain and Long 1981; Nelson 1979). McKinney and Schnare (1986) find that, 
although segx'egation scores remained the same or even increased in both the 
central city and suburbs, and in low, middle, and high income 
neighborhoods, the overall segregation of blacks declined because blacks 
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mn aoving froa artag vith nor* Mgregation (low incom and central city) 
to tlioM with IMS (aiddla and high incona, suburban) . 

By sharp contrast, Hassay and Oanton (1987) conclude froa a similar 
study that: 

(tlhs Itval of black ssgragation is not strongly related to 
indicators of socioeoonoadc status, SES is unrelated to black 
subuibanisation, and the level of hlack suburbaniiation has no 
influence on segregation, in short, a key step in the process of 
spatial assiadlation for other groups, suburbanlsation, plays no 
role in black integration. . . .Either blacks are snving to suburbs in 
mabers too saall to sake a difference or suburbs and central 
cities are equally segregated. 

Their work suggests instead that 

(ijf black residenUal integration has occurreo at all, it has not 
been through residential aobility within Metropolitan areas where 
the vast sttjority of blacks live, but through novsMent to snail and 
■id-sised cities that presenUy contain few black residents. 
Perhaps the growth of black populations in these saaller 
Mtropolitan areas will be the atans fay which residential 
integration will finally occur in the united states (ibid.). 

lliere is a plausible negotiation of this conflicting interpretation of 

siadlar data on black suburbanisation. 



Spain and Long (1981) conclude that because nearly 70 percent 
of all blacks in their saaple aoved to suburban tracts that were 
■ore ^te thra black, a pattern of black aoveaent to predominantly 
white neighborhoods exists, ihis statisUc, hoi««ver, is aore 
likely due to the fact that the suburbs as a whole were over 90 
percent whiU in both 1970 and 1980. Very few suburban tracts with 
black aajorities exist. But given the growing black population 
(over 60 percent choosing suburban tracts less than 90 percent 
%Mte), there is little evidence to suggest that black 
suburbanisation is effectively integrating the suburbs. Rather, it 
is aore likely that sections of these suburbs are being transformed 
into predoadnantly black ccnamities (JCPS 1982). 



T>io lessons emerge: existing statistical measures alone are not enough 
to reveal the how and why of the changes they record; and aore nust be 
knoim about the spatial form of black suburbanization before it can be 
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c«lat«d to changts in specific aspects of segregation. Several attempts 
have been aade recently to explain differences in segregation using 
statistical aodels to test a variety of independent variables (Lieberson 
and Carter 1982b; Nassey and Denton 1987; Galster 1987a, 1987b, 1988a). 
Qalster (1988b), Downing (1987), Clark (1986), Streitwieser and Goodman 
(1983), and Yinger et al (1979) all provide good reviews of the literature- 
-too extensive to cover here— on the causes of residential segregation. 

It bears aentioning that at least sone residential segregation should 
be seen as noraal, and that this includes not just the randon segregation 
discussed earlier, but also segregation that is both voluntary and 
functional. Most clearly this enconpasses the traditional roJe of North 
Aaerican cities as concentrated centers of specialized functions wid 
opportunities. As such, cities att-sct certain groups, especially 
indgrants both from rural areas and other countries. The concentration of 
these groups in central cities typically includes segregation into ethnic 
neighborhoods of individuals froa siodlar backgrounds and in similar 
positions. In the traditional sociological aodel, the concentrations 
disperse as the neighborhoods serve their function and assimilation is 
gradually accomplished. 

Besearch provides no reason to challenge the continued validity of 
this aodel in describing the current segregation of Asians and hispanics. 
Black-white segregation is clearly another matter. The severity and 
intractibility of black-^te segregation, however, becomes more and more 
clearly dysfunctional, conspiring to deny the access of some central city 
blacks to aainstreaa society, and manifest according to some in a growing 
underclass. 
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7.0 rutun studf 

Having ravicwed past atudias, it seems valuable to begin applying the 
lessons learned to the design A the next round o£ residential segregation 
research that will folloir the release of the 1990 Census. One general 
shortcoaing of the existing body of studies is the lack of integration and 
coaparability. Since neasuK^e segregation is priaarily a relative 
natter, future studies should aia to provide as aany bases for coiq)arison 
as possible. Therefore, it will be preferable to have one or two large, 
broad studies, as opposed to itany saaller studies with varying 
aethodologies and special focuses, ror the extra concentration of effort 
and resources, the knowledge produced and the ccoparisons facilitated will 
be eiqponentially greater. 

The ideal study (given the data available) would use census tracts ag 
the level of analysis and inclxide the maximum nunter of NSAs cmsistent 
with comparisons to previous census years. Racial and ethnic group 
definitions aust be consistent, and it will be valuable to conduct 
comparisons of segregation between different minority groijq;^* (in addition 
to between each group and whites). Data for NSAs should be presented both 
weighted by population sise and unweighted, to reflect the situation both 
of the average person and the average city; weighting is particularly 
significant since cities with the largest populations typically experience 
the highest segregation. 

Moreover, rather than employing a preferred (or most common) measure 
of segregation, the study should calculate each mnasure, in recognition of 
their unique suitaliilities at measuring different aspects of segregation 
and the differing experiences of that segregation. Scores should then be 
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stratified acroM all raltvant variablas, including both city and 
naighborhood diaracteristics. And givan tha sanaitivity of thesa measures 
and tha aignificanca of aaall diffarancaa in aaking ccopariaona, all 
dafinitiona and Mtttiodological daciaions itiould ba nada explicit. 

Finally, in seeking to aaka new studiea ccB|)arable to old, researchers 
should not neglect to ejqplore new opportunitiea to enhance the neaaurenent 
and undaratanding of segregation. Even thou^ they are better understood 
today, tha Baasures used are still largely thoae that mn around a half 
century ago; periiaps iaprovesants in spatial atatiatica, data gathering, 
and coaputing power have opened new doora. It alao aaesM likely that 
recent atridaa in ccaputer cartography and the ready availability of pre- 
coded census tract boundary filaa could beain to bridge the gap between the 
how and of diangea in aegregation. Particularly ladcing at this point 
is an undaratanding of how neaaurable segregation is altered by spatial and 
danographic proceases; the advantage of having a aingle aegregation score 
for each ci^ ia alao a diaadvantage irtwn it cases to understanding changes 
in segregation within a city. Census tract aapping would add a powerful 
tool, poaaibly answering aany questions about ^ch acholars can now only 
speculate and certainly raising others. 

An in-d^pth aapping analysis of several cities would provide insists 
into issues sudi as tha followingt the spatial form of black 
suburbanization; tha extent to contiguous, segregated tracts form 
isolated racial or ethnic ialands; the nature and location of tranaitimi or 
aucceaafully integrating neighborhoods; and the interpoaition of newer 
imaigrcnt groups, ttiia sort of analysis would alao make segregation 
ceaeacdi sore relevant, iamediata, and perhaps us^^ful to local policy- 
aadters than it is at preaent. 

30 
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